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ABSTRACT • • 

The traditional approach to reading in tiae content 
areas has b'een^ to teach reading skills only in reading clas s , usually 
•,using literature or narrative selections and expecting transfer of 
those skills to content texts or other expository materials. The 
transfer of those reading skills', has been such a disappointing 
experience that even studerits who are competent in tne traditional 
r'eading skills^have difficulty coping with the particular sikills 
necessary^ in the content areas'. Reading specialists have been trying 
to convince content teachers that- preparing and guiding students in 
the reading cf their textbooks will help ^students learn and . remember 
mote of the content, but a poll of seccndary students from a variety 
of subiect areas shows that teachers dc not stress the importance of 
reading assignments. Rather than waitirg for reading in*'the content 
areas^to be taugiit^ reading teacher's can (Jo it themselves. A 
successful program in a suburban Chicago, Illinois, school uses - 
content materials to teach reading^ such as a science text for 
comparison and contrar^t format or a- history text for cause and 
effect. The units are based on the specific skill involved rather 
than literary themes. The approach works well as long as each 
component is integrated into a whole process. (HTH) 
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The 'traditional approach to readinp, in the- content areas 
t^as been to teach reading skills only in the reading class, usually 
using literature or narrative selections and r-xpecting transfer 
of- those skills to content texts or other exposltional materials. 
The transfer of reading skills has been such a disappointing 
experience that rising in the content areas is one of the most 
discussed topics' in reading circles today. Even students vho 
are competent in the traditional reading skills are having 
difficulty coping with the particular skills and habits necessary 
for sucdess in the content areas. The traditional approach has 
been found lacking. - . 

A second, school of thought has been, "Every teacher a 
reading teacher". - Reading specialists have been trying for years . 
to convince content, teachers that preparing and gui ding students 
in the reading of their' textbookds will help the students learn 
and remember more pf the content, as well as develop their rc^ading 
skills. Many district reading specialists will tell of the 
stubborn resistance to this idea and many content teachers will 
tell that they want to teach con' rnt and not process. However, 
some progress, is being made. Several states are mandating at 
least one reaWng cotiVse for junior and senior high school teacher 
certification. Texts are being chopen fcr readability as well 
as content. Di rected reading activities, structured overviews, 
and SQ3R are showing up in ' the vocaDulary of content teachers, but 
the resistance still continues. A reading specialist got teacher 
participants- for a reading.,in-the-content- areas inservice^ mily 
■ by relieving them fi^om outdoor patrol' duty. 

A devastating article by Dr. Billie Jo. Rieck^ polled sec- ^ 
ondary students of math, English, art,- science, social studies, 
physical education and home economics. Prior to the students being 
polled, the teachers had been asked to respond to these"* questions : 



It,-. 

Against 



Billie Jo Rieck, "How Content Teachers ^Telegraph >^3^viges 
Reading," .Tnur nal of Reading 20, (May 1977^ : 6A6.-6A^. 
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1. Do you require reading in -your course? 33 Yes 1 No 

2. Do most of your studehts read their assignments? 
20 Yes 14 No, 

3. Do your students Uave any noticeable reading problems? 
10 Yes No ' 

Then 300 students of the lA teachers \v]io answered •"no" to 
qu^tion 2 ^avc the following resf)onses . 

• ^ 1. Do you like to i:ead ^52% Yes, 38?^ No, 10% No- response 
w. Do you read your assignments in this class? 
15% Yes,, 81% No, 4% No response 
3. Do your tests mainly cover lecture^and discussion, or 

reading assignments? 98% Lecture and discussion 
A. Are you requir^ed to discuss your reading assignments? 
23% Yes, 70% No, 7% No .response. 

5. Does your teacher give fou purpose for reading or are 
you only given the number .of pages to read? 

95% Pages, 5% Purpose <i \ 

6. Does your teacher bring in outside material for you 

to read and recommend books of interest for you to read? 
5% Yes, 95% No' , ' 

7. Does your teacher like to read? 
20% Yes, 33% No, 47% Don't know 

\ N " 

Rieck summarizes. •'Out loud, these teachers are saying: I require 

reading in this course. All students are to read t"l\e assignments. 

Students .are to read X number of p^ges from the textbook. Howevet, 

^their nonverbal . attitude said ^to the students: 'You really don't 

have to read the assignnlents because 3^ou aren't tested on them and" 

probably v;on't have to discuss them. ""You should read X num.ber of 

pages, but there is no real reason to do so. Reading really isn^'t 

important." So every teacher isn't a reading teacher. 

The third approach is entitled, "V/hat should the reading 
teacher do while waiting for reading to be taught in the content ^ 
ai:eas?\ Don't hold your breath. Do- it yourself. The most common 
means has been to use commercial materials tliat imitate content 
textbooks. Re ading for Concepts publisned by V-ebster McGraw Hill, 
Go: Reading in i.be Content At^eas by Scholastic, and the basal 
Bookmar k by Harcourt Brace are all 'excellent materials.- The new 
basal's are including some c^egree of inf onnational -articles at 
almost a VI grade levels. 

The variation used at River Grove School in River Grove, 
Illinois, a suburb"" of Chicagc5V is, I believe, more , effective and 
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by far clioaper. That is, lksg the students' actual content lx)oks 

used in their se'i ence and soeial sti^idies classes as the basis 

for reading lessons in the reading elassroom, Neither the student 

nor the teaeher has to rely on transfer of reading skills beeause 

those skills are beir^ applied direetly. 

Transfer researx:h tells us that the more like the oi^iginal 
taskf the greater the transfer of learning will be. The impli- 
cation for the^i;,eading teacher is to present a topic or skill 
and to practice and apply it in its various forms, each c^o^3ely 
rcsembling^the way students are expected to use their reading 
skills in^'^'tlieir content classrooins . It is Important for students^ 
to see and practice the variations of reading, to understarid the 
similarities in skills but the differences in application. 

Reading skills have never been taught effectively in iso- 
lation. VChat is^jiaught is most effective witliin the context tliat 
it is us^^^d. In other words, if summarizing the main i.dea i.s only 
taught from a wo:.kbook or a ditto page, some students thi-nk tliat 
main ideas are only found in skills lessons. Others at least gen- 
eralize that main ideas ^re foui^d in all,, reading class materials. 
But a siirprizingly large number never generalize that main ideas 
are also found in science and social studies books, and newspapers. 
An^ they may never make that generalization by themselves. 

VJhCii students practice basi,c ^re'ading skills and apply tliose 
skills to textbooks in'reading class, they should *transf er those, 
skills to their content^ classes because the tasks will be similar 
enough to generalize. 

2 ' - * 

Joseph Campione explains it tliis v;ay. **v:hen something is 

leamed, it is ^ stored ,al ong with som.e contextual information, or 
^htext markers. VJhen on succeeding tasks , ' the context is restored 
that information Is used. When, ho\yever, the context is markedly 
changed, that in'f orm.at ion is at least unlikely to be used." 



Joseph C. Carripione, "The General ity ' of Transfer.*' Journal 
of Experimental Child Psychology 15 (1973) : ^4l7. ' . / 
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' . Sometimes teachers sljould vorry about what students dd 
transfer. Many students t\ransf er - the approach, they use i-n reading 
a story 'to residing a textibook. Th^ey "study'* the sanie \'jay that 
they read a novel. But content reading requires a different mind'", 
set. In avldition to the sll^ls required fo^r reading fiction, it 
includes heavier vocabulary ^and concept loads, preyiev;ing, 
purpose setting, grouping' of ideas, and reviewing for mastery. / 
Students may have these skills but probably la-^k the practice of 
applying them together as a cohesive unit. They can havd tliat 
practice by studying content textbook3 in the reading class. 
Carl Bernard Smith reiterates, ''Reading skills are not inde- 
pendent of the purpose for which the material -is read, nor can 
those purposes.be i ndepei^ident of the reading skills.*' 

The River '^Grove curriculum required that' skills be taught, 
practiced, and applied. The application of skills in each unitj 
included fictional narrative selections as well as material from . 
the content areas. Some examples follow. 

VJe oreanixed the curriculum around units of reading skills 
ratlier than around a iterary themes, and chose stories that 
examplif ied 'this-G skills. Tlie student practiced and applied the 
skills he learned and saw the purpo&e for skills study. 

Content materials were chosen that oxamplified the skills 
unit also. Why stop with the Kenworthy prof ix- suffix flip 
"cards when your ■ students can practice decoding tliis week's 
science vocabulary? Take a passage from tlie new liistory chapter 
and prepare a- cloze type exercise, leaving out 'especially the 
difficult wqrds., V.Tien encountering the real chapter, tliey will 
already have good synonyms-. Help your . students find context clues 
in their texts. A student once, asked., "Do history books have 
context clues too?*' • 

All students study reading. gr iplTS and charts soinewhere in 



■^Carl B, Smith and L. Harris, Reading Instruction . 2nd edition. 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston ,• 1976) , p . 316. 




...e readin, curriculum, but u.any .tndcnt:s sM.p over the. .ntiTcly 

in tl.oir voxtbopks. Borrow the science teacher's books and teach - 

part of your unif right out of the science be ks . ^ • 

When, studying eause and effect, choose a story that is 
orranized by causi and effect or choose a selection from the 

suchr-as -the Civil V.'ar ar..d_.help then> take notes m a 
c'tuse and effect foinnat. When vorking on comparison and contrast, 
find their science texts an-^ ■ ^ad the veins and arte., ics . sect, on . . 
Bioeraphies are terrific f .mlinc t line 'X:lues , and r,o are In.story 
books. Be sure to use a st that uses flnshbaclls .hon tgadnng 
sequencings 

Use common household- items as the Sears Catalogue or the 
Yellov Pages. They are unbeatable for practical usage of 
alphabetizing and topic.subtopic vork. The students get to uso^ 
their chart and'graph skills to find the appropriate parcel post . 
. rat. and the right tax tables, and realize that the same proceodure ^ 
they leax-ned for multiplying decimals in math class is also 
appropriate for finding sales tax. . 

V:hy ^tudy about using an atlas' or- almanac when the class .. 
can use an atlas or almanac in. the library^. Forget the foolxsh 
dittoes about tables of contents and indexes and use the real- ones 
. in the English books. Apply the skills that student^ learned ^xn 
. the resource anM reference unit^ to a, research paper, preferably 
ot.e assigned by . content teacher .u.d take reading class t.me to , 
help them organize their papers and work in the Vibr.ary. Teach 
libr-ari^ skills in the library, not out of a wo,-lcbaok . ^ 

Let ■ students \ind the main idea of a daily now..paper 
■article and have them compare \t to the clipped off headline. 
Outline the science " chapter that they're currently studyxng.^ 
Show them that their coatent text has main ideas and supporting - . 
details and that being able, to find them will help them remember 
the salient content of that chapter. Good reading skills wUl 
aid eood science a'^-ades . 

R»al opportunities for using critical rcadinf. skills aro^ 
abundant. Find a colonist in t.,e newspaper, -Bive ^^^^ J^^'^ ^ 
bacucround. and let the™ .seporate fact fro™ opinion. Kcad letters 
.■ to the editor for bias. Pick open cnde^ stories that ,rcH-,.u,.re_ 



students to innke Uboir ov;n moral judgements. Riclmrd VJrifJit 
stories ^ire devastating and folk takes are good also, ExTiinine 
current advertisements for propacahda t eclini ques • ■ Travel rolclo^rs,^ 
--►are a marvelous ' soliree for loaded v;ords, bias and propaganda i 
and travel ageneics are more tlian v;illing to unload last season's 
brochures . - 

lise inysHery stories v;hen studying "inferential reading.. 
Let your sttidents ri:ateh v^^itswith the bes*t inference maker of 
all times, Sherlock Holmes. . ] ' - 

Teach .them flexibility in rate.. ''One doesn't read a science 
text at the same rate one reads .a i.ovel if content \s going to 
le mastered. 

/• ■ 
Th<e River Grove curriculum also included direct text book 
--srudy skills proceedures such as SQ3R, study habits, notetaking, 
and outlining. Skills v;ere applied and content also had to be 
mastered. 

Each of -the" above sur;,ges tions is an application of reading 
skills. Skills taughtf in isolation are just tliat," isolated 
pieces of knowledge. Asstuning that many students will 'by tliem- 
selves transfer the reading skills that, have been arduously taught 
to. them to their content texts and to reading materials in their 
everyday life is.al;:iost v:ishful thinking. The more closely .the 
exercises ^n reading class resemble the tasks of content reading, 
the greater the transfer will be,* 

- ^ 

The junior high program, at River Grove 'was designed to be 
taught around units based on skills rather 'than literary themes • 
or following the sequ.ence of a basal. By having one topic for 
the entire class, it \vas \e:isy tp have wh.ole group lessons, small 
group sessions based upon the students' competency in thiat par- 
ticular skill, or individual assignments. Grouping was flexible 
and materials multi-level. In teiTnediate and junior high students 
need to analyze and apply specific skills at a greatei;;^oprh , not 
just on a hit or miss basis or a random approach as tlie skills come 



up in stories. The edueational resoareh of Rosenthal and 
Ziinmenuan has shown that the rrore organized and struetured 
the teaehing situation, the .bettor ^he acquisition results and the 
transfer also tends to be higher,. c - 

There lias been criticism of skills based programs but there 
is noticing vrong with bi^eaking reading down into its components as 
long as it is put back together as a whole process ar>ain. That 
putting back togeth,er or application was done in River Grove on 
every possible occasion'. A skill was fii^st studied intensively 
and Ihcn selections were read v;here that skill was usojd, " This 
approach yielded results. At the' end of the third year of the 
program, the mean scores on the Ketropolitan Achievement Tests in 
reading comprehension w^ere 8.0 at the "end of 6th grade, 9.5 at 
the end of 7th grade and 10.2 at the end of 8th- grade. 

Because the staff wanted to be able to pull the entire class 
togc ,tier to apply a skill to students' content textsi it. necess- 
itated following a skills curriculum with flexible grouping. In 
flexible grouping there ar^e multiple' insti^victional groups and a 
child is not permanently assigned into any one group. A specific 
group may meet to pf'actice a skill for a day or a month, and that 
particular set of children may never meet again. There will be 
a regrouping. Approximately seventy 'percent of the River Grove 
students changed groups at least once during the year. 

It is not realistic to expect an even profile in the 
development of reading skills at any age, and especially at tlie 
junior high level. Even students wl-jo are excellent at literal 
meaning and research skills may not have yet develop eo ml er cut ial 
and critical reading sKills. This is an ordinary oc-^urance. 
Similarly^i there are many critical . thinkers who still can*t ]^ro- 
nounce a four syllable v:ordt 
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Ted L. Rosenthal and B.J. ZimiiieriTian , "Organization and 
Stability of Transfer in Vicarious Concept Attainment," Chi 1 d 
Development A7 (March 1976) 116. 
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llov.ever, the main reason flexible ci^ouping was used had Lo 
do vvith self esteem. Every child knew that he was part of the 
unit, an intei^ral part of the i^roup. He was seldom- intolerant 
of the group needing thr most preietice because he mipht pretest 
iuito that croup i.n the next unit. Children vjho ])ave been con- 
tinually placed in t\\c slow groups begin to see themselves in 
negative t:enns . Especially as students get older, these neg- 
ative images are rei.nforced, motivational levels drop, less 
effort is given to learning and it becom.es a vicious cycle. Wlien 
a student knows his placefiipnt is not, perinanent, it helps to bi.-eak 
the cycle. 

Because the teacher does n,ot have to rel>^ on a basal, 
iraterials pertaining to the curTiculum topic can Toe pulled from 
a variety of sources, enough to teach, reteach, enrich with 
something suitable for 'every student in every unir . Content texts 
then become just another tool. A student moving faoter or slower 
than his group oan move to -another without loss of continuity. 
The freedom to pick and choose materials gives flexibility to 
the teacher but does require planning time to locate all the 
applicable pages and eliapters and, -of course, a variety of mat- 
erials at multiple levels is necessary. 

A simi"Uar approach was used in Warren Township, Indianapolis, 
Indiana.^ Groups having multiple, materials based on a cmrriculum 
made greater progress than groups following one basal series in 
grades four and up. f- 

For those readers interested in the day-to-day organi- 
zational plan, the -following details are provided. At the begin- 
ning of each unit, there was a pretest. It might have been part 
of a reading series management system, a test from another book, 
.or a teacher made test. There was always one day return time -on 
pretest' grading. The stude.it kn.ew that the pretest he took 



^ Roger L. Rouch, Joyce Frink Chandler, IJ oyd C. Fleetwood, 
"Teaching 'pooks or Teaching Children," Lanp.uaRe Arts 52 ' .(September 
1975) : '790-792. 
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yostcrday .dctonnincd his placement today. Once the cut-off • nts 
on the pretest wefc detei-n-^inod , there \vpre no exceptions. Tt 
.eliminated the student who excused his performance by sayinCi"! 
could do better but the teacher never e^i^'^s ine a cliance to be in 
thie hi^lier {jroup" . There were never complaints about Rrouping from 
.students or parents because in effect the grouping was student 
detenr.ined. Pretesting was done just before each unit rather tlian 
one large diagnostic test at, the beginning of the year, because 
the results were current each tim.e, and stydents understood the 
immediacy of^'pretest determined grouping. Students put forth th.eir 
best efforts. 

Grouping w^as carried on within tlie classroom, or between 
classrooms when two teachers had back-to -back classes. Skills were 
then taught applied * and tested at the appropriate levels. . Those 
doing poorly on the post test knew they would be in for several 
days of intensive practice, while" those v,ho had done well would 
work on an enrichment project, usually related to a story selection. 
The cycle began again with the next unit ^^rid ran continuously 
through grades six, seven and eight. 

The three major objectives of the reading program were to 
teach skills in depth, to insure transfer of those skills to 
content area reading, and to build feelings of success and self 
esteem. It was '-felt that these things were accomplished through 
a skills based "curriculum, rather than following a leveled basal 
.program, direct application and teaching from content area text- 
books, and a system of flexible grouping. With sufficient readier 
planning and cataloguing of materials, this proceedure can work 
at your school with m.aterials you now have at hand. 
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